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Dear Sir: 

1. I, Hing C. Wong, declare and say that I am a resident of the United States. 
My residence address is 2966 Wentworth, Weston, Florida. 

2. I hold a Ph.D. degree, which I received from the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst in 1980. I currently hold the position of Chairman & Chief Scientific 
Officer of Sunol Molecular Corporation and President & Chief Executive Officer of Altor 
Bioscience Corp., both of Miramar, Florida. I am an expert in the fields of 
biochemistry, molecular biology and immunology. My curriculum vitae is attached, 
and illustrates my expertise and experience in these areas. 

3. I am a co-inventor of claims 1, 2, 13-20, 23, 29 and 32-41 in the above- 
identified continuing prosecution application (CPA). I personally conceived, performed 
and/ or assisted in research leading to the claimed invention. 

4. I read the Office Action dated September 10, 2002 in the application and 
understand that the USPTO Examiner has rejected the claims on grounds that the 
claims are obvious in view of Spiers et al. (Canadian J. of Microbiology 37: 650 (1991); 
"Spiers") or O'Brien (U.S Pat. No. 5,747,272; "O'Brien") taken with Carter et al. (PCT 
Publication No. WO 94/04679; "Carter"). 




5. I have also read the Office Action and understand that the Examiner rejected 
the claims as being obvious in view of Spiers or O'Brien taken with Shitara et al. (U.S 
Pat. No. 5,866,692; "Shitara"). 

6. I have been asked to address what a worker in my field of expertise would 
conclude from the teachings of Spiers or O'Brien taken with Carter or Shitara as cited 
by the Examiner in the Office Action. 

7. It is my opinion that Spiers or O'Brien taken with the Carter or Shitara 
references does not make obvious to one working in my field how to make and use the 
claimed humanized monoclonal antibody. More specifically, I believe that the USPTO 
was not correct when it concluded on pages 9 and 1 1 of the Office Action that one 
would know how to make and express the claimed humanized antibodies in view of 
Spiers or O'Brien taken with the Carter or Shitara references. My reasons are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

8. None of Spiers, O'Brien, Carter and Shitara provide nucleic acid or 
amino acid sequence information useful for cloning the 13C4 or 11E10 murine 
antibodies. As I understand the Office Action at pg. 9 and 11, the USPTO alleged that 
an amino acid sequence is inherent to the 13C4 and 1 IE 10 murine antibodies and in 
view of Carter or Shitara one could make and express the claimed humanized 
monoclonal antibodies. That is not correct . None of the cited references provide any 
nucleic acid or amino acid sequence information that would allow one to clone the 
13C4 or 1 1E10 murine antibodies. It was my efforts and those of my co-inventors 
that led to the cloning of the murine 13C4 and 1 1E10 variable ("V") regions. The 
cloning was done without the benefit of pre-existing amino acid sequence information 
or by determination of such information by us prior to the actual cloning of the V 
regions. These V regions, once cloned, were used to make the cloned antibodies 
according to the humanization procedures outlined in my patent specification. 

9. The sequence of the 13C4 and 11E10 V regions could not be readily 
obtained using the Examiner's cloning approach* As I understand the Office Action 



at pg. 9 and 1 1 , the Examiner implied that a cloning approach described by Carter or 
Shitara could be used to obtain the sequence of the 13C4 and 1 1E10 V regions. In my 
opinion, that approach would not readily work. 

10. As I understand the Examiner's position from the Office Action, it is alleged 
that a worker could obtain amino acid sequence from the 13C4 and 1 IE 10 murine 
antibodies described by O'Brien and use that information to make a degenerate 
oligonucleotide probe ("degenerate probe"). Presumably, the probes would be used to 
screen cDNA libraries prepared from each of the O'Brien hybridomas. However, it 
would be extremely difficult or even impossible to identify the V regions of the 
antibodies using this approach. My reasons follow. 

11. Use of the cloning approach cited by the Examiner would not allow 
straightforward cDNA isolation. The genetic complexity of a cDNA library is 
substantial, containing potentially more than 60,000 to 250,000 cDNAs in a library. I 
understand that the genome of most mammalian cells, includes about 250 to 1000 V H 
and about 250 Vl region copies and any one of those V regions could be present in the 
cDNAs that encode the desired 13C4 or 1 1E10 V regions. Unfortunately, in the 
absence of clarifying sequence information, a worker would not know which of the V 
region genes are present among the potential 60,000 to 250,000 cDNAs in the library 
and would not know how to design an appropriate probe to identify the cDNA clones of 
interest. 

Further, the cDNA libraries made directly from O'Brien's hybridomas were 
found to contain antibody pseudogenes. The presence of these pseudogenes 
confounded the isolation of cDNAs encoding the 13C4 or 1 IE 10 V regions. Thus in 
the absence of clarifying sequence information, there would be no way to use the 
Examiner's cloning approach to isolate the cDNAs with any reasonable expectation of 
success. 

11. I and my co-inventors avoided the cloning approach suggested by the 
Examiner and successfully isolated cDNAs encoding the 13C4 and 11E10 V 
regions. In particular, I and my co-inventors recognized that standard cloning 




approaches such as that referenced by the Examiner would require considerable effort 
and expense to determine the amino acid sequences for both antibodies. We were 
dissuaded from using the approach to isolate cDNAs encoding the 13C4 and 1 1E10 V 
regions for those and other reasons. 

12. A novel combination of oligonucleotides ("oligo cocktail") was used to 
isolate the 13C4 antibody V region. My co-inventors and I found that it was 
possible to isolate cDNA encoding the 13C4 antibody V regions by using a cloning 
procedure not suggested or taught by the references cited by the Examiner. 

13. More specifically, we made an oligonucleotide primer cocktail to isolate 
13C4 V region cDNAs from a cDNA library also made by us. The cocktail is disclosed, 
for instance, in Example 1 of my patent specification at pages 1 1-12 (bridging 
paragraph). The cocktail includes a combination of six light chain oligonucleotides 
(SEQ ID Nos. 7-12) and a corresponding combination of seven heavy chain degenerate 
oligonucleotide primers (SEQ ID Nos. 1-6 and 15). The 13 distinct degenerate 
oligonucleotide primers were developed by us and are not provided or suggested by 
the references cited by the Examiner. 

14. Additionally, Figure 2 of my patent specification shows, among other 
things, that each of the six heavy chain oligonucleotides we made carries pre- 
determined codon degeneracy. The exception is the 13C4 specific oligonucleotide 
("OKA143"). In view of the intended degeneracy, the heavy chain oligonucleotide 
cocktail includes 359 discreet sequences for isolating the 13C4 cDNA heavy chain V 
region. The particular combination of 359 different oligonucleotides made by me and 
my co-inventors is not disclosed or provided by the references cited by the Examiner. 
Significantly, the cited references do not provide any information about which codon 
degeneracy to choose or how to use them to isolate cDNA encoding the desired V 
regions. 

Figure 2 from my specification also shows, among other things, that each of the 
six light chain primers includes other pre-determined codon degeneracy. In view of 
the degeneracy, the light chain oligonucleotide primer cocktail includes 200 discreet 



sequences for isolating the 13C4 light chain V region cDNA. The particular 
combination of 200 distinct oligonucleotides is not disclosed or provided by the cited 
references. Moreover, the cited references do not provide any information on the 
choice of codon degeneracy (see Figure 2) or how to use them to isolate the desired 
cDNA. 

15. These cocktails were used in combinations, such that "front" primer 
cocktails were used in combination with "back" primers. The isolation of the 13C4 
heavy chain V region used a front primer cocktail of six degenerate primers and a 
single degenerate back primer. Considering the degeneracy and that the primers must 
work in pairs for successful amplification, the equivalent of 2,118 possible pairs of 
primers were used to isolate the 13C4 heavy chain V region cDNA. In practice, each 
combination of front and back primer was tested in pairs (a total of 6 PCR reactions) 
and the pair yielding a discrete PCR amplification product was determined empirically 
by me and my co-inventors. To isolate the light chain V region of 13C4, four 
degenerate front primers were used in combination with two degenerate back primers, 
representing a possible 4,224 pairs. In actual practice, a total of 8 PCR reactions 
were performed to test all possible combinations. None of the references cited by the 
Examiner provide any information about how to make or use the oligo cocktail. 

16. I and my co-inventors made another oligo cocktail to isolate the 

1 1E10 antibody variable regions. We found that it was possible to isolate cDNA 
encoding the murine 1 IE 10 V regions by using a cloning procedure not provided or 
suggested by the references cited by the Examiner. 

In particular, my patent specification describes this degenerate oligonucleotide 
primer cocktail. See e.g., Example 4 at pages 19-20. The cocktails include a 
combination of six specific light chain primers (SEQ ID Nos. 7-12) and eight 
corresponding heavy chain primers (SEQ ID Nos 1-5, and 28-30). I note that the 
primers used to clone the heavy chain variable region of 1 IE 10 differ from the primers 
used to clone the heavy chain variable region of 13C4. As I understand the cited 
references, they do not provide for or suggest how to make or use the oligo cocktails. 



17. Further, Figure 5 of my patent specification shows, among other things, 
that each of the eight heavy chain oligos carries pre-determined codon degeneracy. In 
view of the degeneracy of each of the oligos, the heavy chain oligo cocktail includes 
544 different sequences for isolating the 1 IE 10 cDNA heavy chain V region. The 
particular combination of 544 different oligonucleotides is not disclosed or provided by 
the references cited by the Examiner. Moreover, the cited references do not provide 
any information about the choice of the codon degeneracy (see Figure 5) or how to use 
them to isolate cDNA. 

Figure 5 of my patent specification also shows, that the same set of light chain 
primers was used to clone the light chain variable region of 1 IE 10 and 13C4. 

18. These cocktails were used in combinations, such that "front" primer 
cocktails were used in combination with "back" primers. The isolation of the 1 IE 10 
heavy chain V region used a front primer cocktail of five degenerate primers and three 
degenerate back primers. Considering the degeneracy and that the primers must 
work in pairs for successful amplification , the equivalent of 67,584 possible pairs of 
primers were tried in order to isolate the 1 IE 10 heavy chain V region cDNA. In 
practice, each combination of front and back primer was tested in pairs (a total of 15 
PCR reactions) and the pair giving a discrete PCR amplification product was 
determined empirically by me and my co-inventors. 

To isolate the light chain V region of 1 IE 10, four degenerate front primers were 
used in combination with two degenerate back primers, representing a possible 4,224 
pairs. In actual practice, a total of 8 PCR reactions were performed to test the 
possible combinations. The pair yielding a discrete PCR amplification product and 
used to isolate the 1 IE 10 cDNA encoding the V regions was determined empirically by 
me and my co-inventors. None of the references cited by the Examiner in the Office 
Action provide any information about how to make or use the oligo cocktail. 

19. Successful isolation of the cDNAs was found to require a balanced 
complexity of the oligonucleotide cocktail for V region PCR amplification. The 

oligo cocktails were designed to amplify about 80% of the antibody variable regions in 
an antibody gene library, particularly when about 50 pmoles (500 pM)of the cocktail 



was used as a reactant per PCR reaction mix. My co-inventors and I found, by 
experimentation, that we could amplify 80% of these genes provided a balance 
between two competing factors in the reaction was maintained, namely, complexity of 
the oligo cocktail and V region PCR amplification efficiency. That is, we found by 
experimentation that if the complexity of the oligo cocktail was increased 
inappropriately (e.g., by increasing codon degeneracy or the number of degenerate 
oligos), a less representative population of variable gene fragments were obtained. We 
empirically determined that the oligo cocktails described in my specification, especially 
when used at the disclosed 50 pmoles (500 pM per reaction], provided the 
amplification of 80% of the possible V regions that might be present in a cDNA library 
and were sufficient for the isolation of the cDNAs encoding the 13C4 and 1 IE 10 V 
regions. None of the references cited by the Examiner teach or suggest these problems 
or the solution found by me and my co-inventors. 

20. I hereby declare that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are 
true and that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; 
and further that these statements were made with the knowledge that willful false 
statements and the like so made are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
under Section 1001 of Title XVIII of the United States Code, and that such willful false 
statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any patent issuing 
thereon. 
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